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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


l^EPAHTMKNT OF TlJE iKTKnTOn, 

lU RK.-U Of El)l CATION, 

M’mhmyt.on, D. .\orcmhrr ,.v;. W2fi 
Sir: Tlie ndministnitors and facultios of higher educational insti- 
tutions ar& frequently so en^-a^u>d in the prol)lems of individual 
institutions that they do not find time nor occasion to take stock 
at periodic intervals of the activities and general progress of the 
universities and colleges of the United States. Dr. Artluir J. Klein, 
chief of the division of higher education, has therefore, at my re- 
quest, prepared this review of matters which engaged much of the 
attention of the higher educational institutions of the United States 
during the period 1922 to 1924 . The influence of the rising cost of 
Higher education upon institutional administration and Ideals is 
presc'ntcd in connection with the stops proposed or taken to meet 
i'hanging conditions. Methods of orienting the college freshman in 
Ids new environment are discussed together with experiments and 
imqiosals for changes' which will further improve standards of 
scholar.sliip, teaching methods, and adjustment of college work to 
the pulilic, social, and economic life of college graduates. I reconi- 
niend that the accoin|umying manuscript he pnhlished under the 
title “Higher Education, Idennial Survey, 1922 - 1024 ." 

Kespectfiilly submitted. 

J. Conimi.'iidoiicr. 

^ The ISfaretary or tiif: Interior. 
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By Abthi b J. Klein 

Chirf, Division, of Ifigheir Kihiccftion, Burran of Bd^Mtion 


CONTBNTS. — Cost of hijchor chIuch! ion— Selective procc«e4'« : IncrGos^ of few; entrance 
exiiiuiiiat i'Jiis ; HtruKiurcls ol adniisslon and of Instiluilounl accrediting i graile llnilla- 
tioivi* ; cimracicr .Hc*orlDg ; iwivcholoKicaJ tc-srta — I-'reshman problems — ^^octlonlng 
clusw’s — OricnUitlipn ctmrRot*— Curriculum reviMon — Tcfichin^ methode — Special 

boiioiK and distinct ionti — Honors courses — Graduate work — Social and college life— ^ 
Outside ('ontacts- Junior coilew»‘s 


COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Central in the influences which have directed development during 
the tw’O years is the rising cost of higher education. As one element 
in the educational costs of the Nation, higher education has been sub- 
jected to the restraining influences of conipulsoj*}^ economy. But be- 
cause such a small proportion of the taxpayers participate directly in 
higher educational activities, the colleges and universities have been 
subjected to more criticism, perhaps, than other elements of the 
educHtiomil system of the United States. 

The wliolc seiies of facts with reference to the cost of higher 
education had, at the ojicniug of the period .which this discussion 
covers, been presented to the jjublic and to educators with decided 
emphasis. The inc^e of higher institutions in 1912, excluding 
additions for epdovi»ment, was $89,835,787 ; by 1922 thi-s^hatl increased 
to $272,815,703. Thi.s threefold inciease in money costs during the 
lO-year |>eriod, an increase much greater than the increase in popula- 
tion or in the income (>f the country, cau.sed groat concern. 

^ Tlie most imTf)ortant element in accounting for the increase is the 
growth in teachers’ salaries. This increase during the years of the 
WorhJ War and immediately thereafter has been one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in higher education in the United States. 
In small colleges salaries rose from an average of about $1,400 to 
an average of $2,000, in medium-.sized institutions from $2,500 to 
$4,000, and in the large institutions from $5,000 to $8,000 or $10,000. 
During the same period the number of students more than doubled. 
In 1912 there weie 2.55,673 .students enrolled in the colleges and uni- 
versities; by 1922 the number had become 550,906. Obviously, how- 
ever, doubling the number of students does not fully account for the 
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fait that expenditure trebled. Other factors contributeil to increased 
cost. 


Kesearch, always an expensive feature of university expenditures, 
teoame in all fields increasingly a concern of higher educational 
institutions.* Lvery university of any pretensions came to base its 
claims for hnnhr and reputation largely upon extensive programs of 
graduate resi>arch. rndergradtiate cour.ses at the .vame time multi- 
plied and were enriched by the addition of a great variety of offer- 
ings which formerly had not been regarded as essential parts of an 
undergraduate course. Technical cour.s<‘s were added, professional 
courses stiffened, and work with direct i>re-professional purjwses 
emphasized. Moit students, -more resi'arch. more varied courses, 
mean more teachers (an increase in stuff from 30,034 in 1012 to 49,- 
83S in 1922) : more buildings, iticludingdormitories, laboratories, and 
classrooms: more c(iuipment: in other words, more money. AVhile 
this educational development was going on, money lost value, oc in 
other words price levels increase<I. 


As a result of all these influences, educational expenditure.s for 
univei-sitie^s and colleges were of nece.ssify expressed in terms of 
American “big business. People who had pn*viously concerned 
them.selves little about higher education or-almut any education in 
fact, felt free to criticise and to make suggestions. Adverse con»ient 
was released wliich had foimcrly been held back by the som^hat 
sacro.sanct position which higher education liad come to enjoy. A 
flood of questions resulted, all tinged with discontent. “Are the 
results obtained in our colleges worth the co.st ?” “ Are our educational 
instifutions giving us. in the character of citizenship which their 
txaining is supposed to develop, a type of citizen worth paying for ?” 
“Do the colleges and universities build up charaf17?>f^ democratic 
innd, or do they develop snobbishness and intellectual ai^istocracy.?*^ 
“Are the imstitulions turning out graduates of such intellectual 
ability, ^en of such scholansliip. as we may expect from what wo 
spend ii^pn them ? Husiiie.ss men and others were free in their 
statements that the college graduate came from college with no idea 
of how to work and showing little development of thoroughness and 
application. It w*as questioned whether the college really met the 
fundamental material needs of students by providing them with a 
means- whereby they could cam a better iiving by rea.sou of their 
college education. All this criticism was general in nature but di- 
rected toward those fundamental things which had in the past been 
accepted as the jieculiar functions and contributions of higher 
education. 

Criticism went further. It asked whether those who received the 
benefits of higher education should not pay for what they get The 
suggestion that free education should not be quite so free struck the 
public institutions snpinprted by taxation and the private institutions 
suppoi-ted by endowment and free gifts. Response to the financial 
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pressure of the moment may account for such criticism more larpely 
than the general theory that society should pay less of the expense 
of liigher education, but every'where the tendency was toward in- 
sistence uporrhigher tuition and institutional fees. 

The great influx of students, tlie resulting ex{>ense, and discontent 
with the product of the colleges made many ask whether too many 
men w’ere not going to college Pre.sidont IIoj)kins, of Dartmouth, 
made the .statement in regard to this point whicli e'xcited the most, 
comment and discussion: “The opi)ortunitics for securing an educa- 
tion by w’ay of the college course are definitely a privilege and not 
at all a universaf right.” The apparent antidemo<Tntic tone of this 
statement led educators to interpret President Hoy>kin’s .statement to 
mean that there are not too many trained men turned out by the 
colleges, but that too many are in college who can not be there 
profitably. The argument then becomes. “Do not let into college 
those who will not themselves profit in prop<|jtion to effort and 
exjjense, or those who by their |)resence will slow up the progress 
of others.” In practically no case have college preJndents been wifl- 
it^g to subscribe to the belief that the college should care only for 
the exceptional man. 

The nature of college work and its aims have ajso suffered attack. 
Frequently objection has been made to the cultural motive in Ameri- 
can college education in favor of the vocational. One of the great 
foundations goes so far in a report as to advocate that the cultural 
elenjents be cared for by the high school and that the college devote 
Itself largely to technical, professional, or other vocational' training 
and to research work. 

Economic pres.sure is not sufTicient to account for the action taken 
to meet the criticism offered, nor is the criticism released by economic 
conditions adequate ground for explanation of the steps taken to 
, improve higher education. College an<[ university administrators 
have not been compelled by economy and criticism to take cognizance 
of defects in the higher educational sy.stem. lather, outside interest 
and suggestion have given them increased opportunity and freedom 
^ to inaugurate corrective measures which former tradition and con- 
.servatism made difficult. These measures and proposals have not, 
for the most part, been generally accepted as final or of universal 
application. They consist in many cases of more or less isolated 
experiments and discussion. Choice of educational. proposals and of 
measures for inclusion in this survey is therefore based largely upon 
subjective judgment and not upon standards of practice. 

No question can be raised that the economic situation has led to 
determined efforts to bring about niore careful institutional book* 

, keeping and budgeting. In the past, and even to a great extent at 
the present time, the higher institutions have known only approxi- 
, mately the actual costs of conducting the institution, and have had * 
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even less idea of the distribution of tliese costs. The Bureau of 
Education has never been able to collect, even from State-supported 
institutions, statistics of expenditures which are comparable in form ] 
arid substance. It is to be hoped that the educational finance in- 
quiry authorized in 192*2, in so far as it relates to higher education, 
will result in .some further general understanding of college and 
university accounting. 

Notable among contributions to this end is the very careful cost 
system worked out by the University *bf Illinois in 1921-22 ami 
descHlx‘d by the pre.sidents report for thatyear.. The work of the 
board of higher education curricula of the State of Washington is 
already well known. The General Educalion Board, which hail 
previously published material and given assistance upon the budget- 
ing of college and university funds and expenditures, has, as a result 
of increased intere.st in this subject, recently created a division of 
college and university accounting. Colleges everywhere are rapidlv 
adopting intelligent budget methods and learning to handle the husi- 
ne.ss affairs of the institutions in a busine.s.slike way. This is one of 
the nio.st inaiilml tendencies of the biennium, which is directly <lue to 
increasing costs ajid financial pre.ssure. 

SELECTIVE PROCESSES ^ 

Partly ns a ra|Blt of increased costs^and partly as a result of 
increased. intere^^ testing and grading program.s developed from 
Army psychological testing, colleges have during the biennium 
attempted to meet the problem of the great influ.x of students hy 
more careful .selective jirocesses, both for admission and for passage 
through the work of the college. These processes range all the wav 
from direct limitation of numbers to attempts to score the individual 
characteristics of students with reference to the bearing of, these 
characteristics upon suitability for college education. The" most 
important methods may be grouped under seven heads: First, arbi- 
trary limitation of the number atlmitted; second, increased fees; 
third, use of the entrance examination: fourth, enfoi-cement of high 
.standards for entrance and institutional accrediting; fifth, grade 
limitations, both for admission and for progress; sixth, scoring of 
personal characteristics; and seventh, psychological testing. Each 
of these will be discussed briefly in turn. 

No attempt has been made to determine all of the institutions that 
have during the biennium placed a direct limitation upon the nuin* 
ber of students admitted. Harvard placed, in June, 1924, a limit of 
1,000 for ite freshman class. Syracuse University during the bi- 
ennium adopted the plan of abolii^ing scholarships in order to 
maintain a tuition income commensurate with the number of stu- ■ 
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dents instructed. Uy this device the university was able to save 
$r»0.(XX) annually. 

I..imitin«r enrollment has its reverse side. Arbitrary restriction 
in the niunber of students whom an institution will receive may 
result, unless careful tliought is given to the resources of the institu- 
(ion and the work offered, in a unit which is not economic. Over- 
head expense does not vary in exact correspondence to increase or 
reduction of (lie numbw of students; An instructor who has a 
huiall student-hour teaching; load costs just as much and the space 
occupied is u.sually ju.st as great as if he had a load of standard 
efficient size. Furthermore, limitation of numbers results in reduc- 
tion of tuition income, which may mnke necessary uneconomic re- 
duction of institutional expenditures. In cases where limitations 
have been imposed they have been based upon analysis of the in^itu- 
lion's resources and an estimate of its ability to handle certain 
numbers effectively. Such limitations, it is stated, have resulted in 
a chan;;«(l attitude on tlie part of those entering college. For the 
idea that the college is a respectable four-year loaf has been sub- 
.vtitnted, in many iastancos at least, a realization thai college 
attendance is a privilege whidi mast be met by a corresponding 
sense of responsibility. 


An obvious device which it was thought might limit the number of 
applicants for college entrance and the number of tho.se who persist 
through a college course, was increase of student fees. This pro- 
posal was in line with the criticism of higher education that it was 
too free and that students should pay a larger propbrtion of the 
expense of their education. A stiniy the fees charged, made by 
the Bureau of Education for the year 1923-24, shows, when compared 
with fees listed in the catalogues of preceding years, that many in- 
, .stilutions; have thus increased the financial load of the student during 
' the biennium. However, reduction in the number of students has 
not resulted. Michigan increased the fees in its medical courses, 
hut this had little effect upon the number applying for admission. 
The Tniversity of Illinois also increased its fees to nonresidents of * 
the State, but again this had little effect in reducing the number of 
applicants. In general, increase of fees, therefore, has the effei't 
of increasing the inforae of the institution but little effect upon dis- 
couraging attendance. Such increase of income as is derived from 
increase of fees does not necessarily meah greater economy. If the 
number of stmjgnts admitted increases, costs may increase more 
rapidly than fee income, since in no case has an institution attempted 
to raise its fees to the point where the student pays, die entire cost ' 
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of his education. No^ne has as yet determined a fee charge whiPk 
will actually hold applications for admission to any specific numbcrX 
for a given' institution. \ 

f . 

RNTRAXf F. EXAMI> ATlONS 

Although some institutions*, notably those in' New Englaiul. ctui- 
tinue to maintain a direct control over the number of entrants eucli 
year by means of the entrance examination conducted by the institu- 
tion itself, there seems to be little tendency to take further advantage 
of this device. In the Middle West and West, where the State- 
supported institutions more generally set the pace under the lestric- 
tions of' a position in the public-school system, there seems little 
tendency to limit numbers or to determine educability by means rtf 
institutional entrance examinations. It may be questioned whether 
more extensive use of this device may not have a contribution 
to make to the creation of institutions of distinctive characterr 
Uniformity is promoted between different institutions through 
standardization carried on by the national and regional accrediting 
associations and through the work of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board; there will always be a place for institutions which 
participate in such a uniform sugem. However, it is i>robable that 
in the near future institutions wmch now maintain their position in 
the college world only upon the basis that they conform to the stand- 
ards of accrediting associations may wish to develop educational 
.service’ of distinctive character. They may find the entrance ex- 
amination one means of insuring entrants who will be suited to. the 
peculiar character which they wish to impress upon the institution. 


STANUAWW OF ADMISSION A. NO OK I.NSTII’UTION.AI. ACCHEDITINU 


The work of the regional and national accrediting associations 
tends to bring about uniformity between institutions. During the 
biennium the influence and >lniportance of the regional associations 
have developed to a rett^rkable degree. The north central associa- 
tion and the southern as^iation now exercise more powerful in- 
fluences upon secondary education and upon the standardization of 
colleges themselves than do any otlier national forces. In this con- 
nection a resolution of the north central association, adopted in 1923 
and supported by .the higher educatimigl representatives in the asso- 
ciation, recommends that the colle|^ should provide an alternative 
system of entrance by which students who hav^completed 11 or 12 
units in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of the senior high 
school may be admitted with' full standing. If this resolution is 
^ accepted by the member institutions, it will have an important effect 
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upon the development of tlie junior-senior hi'gh-^hool system and 
tend to reduce the number of applicants for college entrance who are 
unfit, by providing in tliese high schools completion courses not 
looking to college entrance. Similar effects in relieving the college 
burden may be expected from the growth of the junior college idea. 
Further discussion of tlie junior college will be found at another 
point in this review. , . . . ^ 

The tendency toward uniformity has been promoted by the adop- 
• tion by the American Council of Education of standards for colleges, 
junior colleges, j^d teacher-training ^stitutions, thc^ two latter 
during the biennium. These .standards were published with the 
recommendation that the regional and other accrediting agencies 
adopt them as a basis for accrediting institutions within their special 
fields of influence. Practically all of the regional associations have 
followed this sugge.stion and adopted the American council’s stand- 
ards or modified them somewhat to meet local necjessities. The Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, which had previously operated 
under the standards devised by the Carnegie Foundation, has also 
adopted the standards of the American council and has been given a 
grant by the Carnegie Foundation to enable it to conduct examina- 
tions of institutions for purposes of accrediting'. The Catholic Edu- 
cation Association has accepted tlie standards of the American 
Council of Education, and other denominational educational organi- 
zations have l)cen considering similar or other action looking to 
l)ctterment t)f standards in church schools under their control or 
influence. The interest of the denominational colleges in the develop- 
ment of hjglier standnnls has arisen in part from the influence of 
increased standanlization for other vinstitutions and in part because 
the competition for students has been so reduced that they can afford 
to take steps in this direction. 

'I’he American Association of Teachers Colleges also adopted at 
its meeting in C'leveland, in February, 1923, standards for accredit- 
ing teachers colleges and normal schools. These standards have not 
and probably will not be applied to the institut^ns which were mem- 
bers of the association at the time of this adoption, but new appli- 
- cants for membership will be admitted upon the basis of these 
standards. No <loubt this will have considerable influence upon the re- 
gional associations in their accrediting of teacher-training institutions. 

The Colorado State College adopted in 1928 higher standards in- 
volving more restrictive prescriptions for preceding work, condi- 
tional admi&sion, and most significant, perhaps, omission of credit 
for life experience, teaching of penmanship, training in art and 
music, and other forms of work which do not contribute directly to 
the course offered by the college, 
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Parallelinjj the development of ijioVo exact stamlanls for admis- 
sion (o collefrc and for admission to the list of institutions which may 
properly l>e defined as higher educational institutions is tin* develop- 
ment in the standards for professional work. Tlu* American Bar 
Association adopted standards in 11)21; and in 11)2:’., th(‘ Ahierican 
Pharmaceutical A.ssociiition, the National Association of Boards of 
Phannacy. an«l the American (Vaiference of Pharmaceutical Facul- 
ties also established standards for their specific work. 

Tlie Tn ivorsity of ^tfichifiim deterniine(l in 102.1-24 to hej^in in the 
fall of l‘.)20to require for admi.ssion to the school of law three y<-ai's’ 
work in collejzc and in ID27 four years' work. This will make the 
law scho<d at Michigan entirely a gi'aduatiriiistitutiou. ^ith the ex- 
ception that students wlu, take the eoirduned lettei>. and law course at 
the university or in other approved colUges may save two years of 
work. In line with the Carnegie Foundation's studies upon dental 
education, a similar plan is beiiif; considered l>y Michigan for the 
College of Dental Surgery.. Cohmihia's Teachers College in Odolvi-, 
1922, adopted for the School of Piactical Arts a change in admis- 
.sion which reepures for a<Iinission two years in a college or a technical 
school instead of graduation from high school. Tliis change was 
made nece.ssiiry by the rapid growth of the School of Practical Arts. 
The tendency is to extend the time preliminary to professional train- 
ing and the time for professional training itself in law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, teaching, and engine^ing. ; 

■* ‘ « 

<;kai)K iimitation.s 

• 

At the same time that it limited its enrollment^! the entering class, 
to l,0()t), Ha>vard changed its entrance recpiirements to provide that 
7.1 jK*r cent must be obtained on the entrance examination and tilso 
that the boys admitted without examination must in their prepara- 
tory work rank among the highest seventh of boys in class. The. 
University of Illinois requires a gratle o| 10 per cent lictter than 
■passing in the institution frtMU which the student . comes. The 
Kansas State Board of Administration has recommended that the 
plan of admitting graduates of accredited high .schools upon an 
automatic basis be abolished. In general, many college executives 
are coming to believe that the selective process upon the basis of 
high rating in the preparatory wqrjk results in reduction of the 
number olf students who will not profit sufficiently from college work. 
It is a real selective device. ^ ^ 

tf 

CHARACTER SCORING 

It^ems to have been established by various investigations, notably 
at the University of Minnesota, that failures on the part of fresh- 
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mi'n arc not due so much to lack of ability us to lack of personal 
(|ualities and chara<'teristics which enable the student to adjust him- 
self to the environment and work of the college. Increascil ein- 
j>hasis has been [daced, therefore, upon admission to college upon 
the basis <»f personal qualities, includin«r the physical. Scoring of 
applicants for colle^'-e entrance u|K)n the basis -of |K‘rsonal charac- 
i(*ristics attempts to cover good habits, industry, manners, j;espect 
for law. perseverance, alertness, coin pet enee." ^vigor. proinjitness, 
accuracy, participation in activities, and financial condition. The 
rniversity of Chicago, Oherlin, Harvard, Kansas Agricultural 
College, Leland Stanford University, Keod College, Ripon College, 
and Swarthmore all have in a serious way attempted such scoring 
as (he basis for admission. The scoring may Im> a very forini^i inat- 
(»>r, conducted upon the basis of :i blank furni.shed to'the principal 
or other officer of (he secondary school, and may involve In addition 
k) such procedure a personal interview betweoji ihj; student jimjJ'-a— 
representative of the college authorities. Nortliwestorn Uflm^sity 
plans fo undertake such scoring upon an i'.xtensiVe scale. Swarth- 
more, where the plan has been in effect for some time, states that 
the real entrance examination is tlic per.sonal interview. 

In addition to the service which character scoring renders ifi si'yur- 
ing ."Students who are fitted for good college work, the I’esults of such 
IH’rsonat knowledge of students should aiil'the institution in render- 
ing careful instnutional sei vice. In the past the professors under 
wluuu students took their work knew little alniut the high-schqol 
cccords of (heir students, nothing in nmst cases alKnit the parents and 
Home conditions from which the students came, and only so rnuch’of 
iheir muntal abilities and tendencies of character as they might derive 
from ciassrooin contact. The personal ‘history and estiitiate of stu- 
(ifiits, if made .available to the instructing .staff,' should contribute ti) 
improved College teaching pnicediire. 

/ % I’HYCnoUHJlCAL TK.STH 

T^nthui^iasts ahout the possibilities of py.schological tests fixH|uently 
have urged that the psychological test be used as a basis of admission 
to cyllegc. .So far development in this line .s(*ems to insignificant. 
Ope investigation, made by the north central as.sociation in lfL'4, 
shows that institutions within its territory were not using mental 
testing for atlmission to any great e.xtent. The service^ of psycho- 
logical testing, in .so far as it has l^en accepted, apimrenlly lies in 

other directions, presented in another portion of thia discussion. 

# 

FRESHMAN PROBLEMS 

Careful selection of students for admipiion to college implies that 
the work offered ‘after admission will mwt their needs to the fullest 
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possible extent and will give their abilities the greatest possible 
opportunity for devclopujent; and tliat cullege life uutsiue iho hours 
(rf formal instruction will contribute definitely to the well-being of 
students and will aid directly in their preparation to participate in 
the privileges and obligations of thetr adult life. 

In the University of Wiscopsin by February, 11 j>er cent of 
the class entering in the preceding fall had dropped out; in P'ebru- 
ary 1924, the corresponding figure for the class which entered in the 
fall of 1923 was 13 per cent. In Harvard only 7G per cent of the 
freshmen who registered in September, 1923, were promoted in good 
.standing at the end of the fresiimun year. Lack of ability is the 
lea.st important factor in accounting for such losses; overenthusiasm 
for sports and other extra-curricular activities is perhaps the most 
frequent cause. Leaving tlie freshman almost entirely to hi.s own 
devices in making his entrance into the official and social life of the 
institution results in homesickness and discouragement or in useless 
effort and dependence upon chance infiflences. Xaturally hi.s fellow- 
freshmen and older students give him a one-sided conception of 
college life, a picture made up largely of athletics, social life, and 
extra-curricular einplovinents. The colh'ge authorities, the faculty, 
and .study, under such condition.s, contend ujwn unequal terms with 

activities” in presenting their claims to his time and attention. He 
has little direct pt>rsonal contact w ith college officials and official pur- 
poses, and that little is under what he and his fellows regard as 
compulsion. 

Several in.stitutions, following the lead of the University of Afaine, 
the University of Rorhe.ster. and the Agriculturaf and Mechanical 
College of Texas, which are pioneers in the movement, have adopted 
. (he device known as “fre,shmnn week " in order to deal systematically 
with the. amditions described. A study made in 192JV-24 l)y Mary 
Frazer Smith, of 'VVoriesley College, shows that 41 in.stitutions have 
adopted this method of orienting freshmen, The.se institutions re- 
quire that freshmen report in advance of upper classmen for con- 
ferences and lectuiTS, te«ts, and inspeotion of the institutional plant. 
Although called quite generally ‘‘freshman week,” the actual time 
devoted to freshman orientation niay vary from 1 hour to 10 days. 
Tlie ])urpose is to acquaint the new student with the aims, oppor- 
tunities, and customs of the institution and to .sccur^ information, 
by means of psychological or other tests, which will aid in more 
careful personal educational service during the freshman year and 
thereafter. The plan is so simple, results obtained so excellent, and 
the possibilities for further development so obvious that general 
adoption of the device of freshman week may be looked for among 
institutions which are seriously trying to meet their educational and 
social problems. 

^ - - 
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SECTIONING ClX^SES 

Freshman Tveek affords an oiiportunity for obtaining information 
which will enable the institution to group students according to their 
abilities,' as reveiTlsd by. previous academic records or by special 
tests. . The plan of sectioning classes in this way is developing rather 
rapidly. Eleven ir\^titutions, in addition to two now following the 
' plan, intend to inaugurate such sectioning in tlie near future. The 
chief hindrances in the way of satisfactory sectioning are the desire 
of students for specific instructoi-s and schedule difficulties which 
prevent free passage from one section to another in accordance with 
the record made by the student in his college work. 

Those of us who jn college were more concerned in choosing the 
men under whom we took our work than in choosing the subjects 
which made up our curriculum sympathize with the student who 
insists upon being permitted to study iimler a chosen instructor. To 
Ije sure, freedom of choice leads frequerdly to the selection of pro- 
fessors who have reputations for giving ‘‘snap’’ courses, but there is 
a .sound element in the judgment of students whiah^it may bc a mis- 
take to ignore. Fi*equently students wish to work under' good 
teachers. 

If the sectioning jdan is to mean anything real, it must involve 
shifting from lower to Jiigher groups as tlie .student develops or 
disjdays his ability to work with siicli groups. This is especially 
true in view of the records and tests upon the basis of which section- 
ing is made in the first place. No one seems to have unlimited con- 
fidence in preparatory-school records, in entrance examinations, or>in 
the results of psychological testing. 

A study made in the University of Minnesota indicates that' the 
newer psychological^ method of testing is le.ss reliable than high- 
school records in prognosticating future work. Mental testing has 
made enormous strides since the Army tests were applied to so many 
) young Amerioag^T'and institutions have attempted to make greater 
u.se of them for such rating of stu<lents as is implied in the plan for 
sectioning classes. The i*esults have not l>e€n so .satisfactory as the 
friends of p.sychological. testing would desire. Toops and Bridges 
assert that, to be valuable, the correlation between test and st'holastic 
record must l^e between 0.70 and 0.80. No such high correlation has 
l)een obtained. Many authorities seem to doubt whether the mental 
tests have a higher predictive value than other criteria. In a study 
made in the public schools it was^found that the correlation between 
public schoibl teachers' ranking and the subsequent work of students 
was 0.70 or above, which is higher than has been obtained to date 
between the mental tests and students' work. . 
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President Cotfnmn, of tlie University of Minnesota, makes a state- 
ment which perhaj)s represents with considerable justice the present 
attitude towai*d the tests : 

I would not for a minute si>enk disrespectfully of Intelligence testing. Inii 
those who are the memhers of this cult have in some instam-es claimed that, 
by a .series of hilelligence tests, it is possible for them to determine in n few 


minutes of time wtiat students can profit by a university and even- what voca- 
tion tliey should follow. 


The conclusion stated, somewhat humorously, is tliat because of 
innate perversity or obstinacy of mind many of us are not entirely 
convinced. The use of psychological tests for purposes of section- 
ing is admitted generally, however, to be of value, even thoiigb the 
ability of the test to avoid injustice to the individual is not admitted. 
The test makes no or insufficient allowance for extraordinary ambi- 
tion and industry. Students who would i)e excluded upon the laisis * 
of a psychological test, if this were the niethn<l of determining admis- 
sion to college, have, under the restricted application of the tost to 
sectioning, an oppoitunity to overcome poor records upon the test 
by means of extra effort. If the to'''t has heen wrong in I'ating them, 
the injustice can l>e repaiml. In general, eilucators apj>enr to feel 
that tlie psychological test can not yet Iw’ trusted to detorinine the 
limits of educability and kind of educahility, yet its usefulness 
admitted, even by soher-m1nde<l men who are not caiTied nwuv hy 
a new experimental process. 


ORIENTATION COURSES 

One of the charges brought against colleges and universities is 
that they are overorganized. A mnltiplieity of s<-hools, of depart- 
ments, and of courses offered are of no<’esKity confusing to the im- 
mature student. He comes from an institution where his work has 
been very largely prescribed and almost altogether carried on under 
the immediate direction of his instructors. When he fimls his new 
institution made up of a number of .schools which hid more or less 
independently for his patronage, and of an even larger series of 
departments magnifying the w'orih and importance of their subjects, 
it is a difficult problem for a fre.shninn to understand the relationship 
existing between the bodies of knowledge which these schools and 
departments represent. He is likely to go through college with the 
idea that the department or school which he chooses upon ground of 
initial interest or personal suggestion represents the whole or nearly 
the whole body of knowledge required of an educated man. 

'lo overcome the difficulties of the student and to' mitigate the 
effeots of departmental inindedness, as distinguished in the pbra.se 
of Di*. R. L. Kelley, from curriculum niindedneas, institutions have 
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followed the lead of Columbia University in offering special orienta- 
tion fourses for freshmen. Just as freshman week is intended to 
orient the .student in his new administrative and social environment, 
the orientation course is intended to orient him in the fields of knowl- 
edge which are' spread before him in the college curricula. The 
orientation eour.se is intended to unify the material of the currioi- 
Imn ; to constitute what may be called, following the terrainologj' of 
vocational education, a pre-educational course. More specifically, 
it is intemled to train the student to think and to introdiice him to a 
general survey of the nature of the wmrld and of man. Committee 
(i of the American Association of University Professors has issued 
a stmly of such coiir.ses offered -by Amherst, Antioch, Brown, Go- 
liinibia, Dailmouth. Johns Hopkins, Tvcland Stanford, Missouri, 
Princeton, Rutgers, and Williams. 

One institution at least, Reed College, has carried this idea 
further; the college course is intended, as an orientation one, 
but orientation in life rather* than in college is sought. Of 
course, colleges have always made the claim that this was their 
purpose. Reed seems to have attacked the problem from a somewhat 
fresh standpoint and without the restraints of traditional organi- 
sation. 'File criticism so frequently directed against the colleges, 
that the attitinle of instruction is chronological rather than func- 
tional. applies in many cases to the work of the orientation courses. 
Kven at Reed, for instance, the first two years of work are directed 
to providing an historical backgrramd. This method of approach is 
also the one frequently adopted by the fre.shmen orientation courses. 
Historical interest usually develops in a student only after a con- 
sideral)le body of information has been accumulated with no or little 
chronological unification. Desire to unify and coonlinate through 
the agency of time or logical classificatim is a comparatively late 
ilevclopment. The filing system comes after accumulation of corre- 
spondence. Although it may require a high order of genius to relate 
instruction material to the familiar life of the entering college stu- 
dent, some element of such relationship is always In^cxluced by good 
teachers. In tliis way only can reality be given to knowledge and 
intellectual attainments. The present orientation courses, excellent 
as they are under the limitations of chronological approach, might 
be greatly strengthened if more systematically and consciously re- 
lated to student experience. 

The attitude of college and university administrations indicated 
by class sectioning and orientation courses implies changed noethods 
in the later part of the college course. Measures of the kind already 
described are in large part prelim inarytto meeting other general 
critimams of college work. It is charged that the colleges do not 
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tlevelop a high type of scholarship. The Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of the upper Hudson has been sending out speakers to talk to 
college students about scholarship, since it is maintained that they 
* have very little opportunity to hear about scholarship and great 
opportimity to hear about athletics and money-making. It i.s 
^charged that the processes of college are machinelike and that under 
the formal standards set up education tends to become more inter- 
ested in meeting formal standards than in education itself. It is 
asserted that the work of the regional and national standardizing 
agencies contributes to destruction of individual aims and institu- 
tional character. 

In the attempt to meet these and .similar criticisms institutions 
have during the biennium considered carefully matters of curriculum 
revision‘s and watched with interest surveys of special fields of 
instruction such as tho.se conducted by the American Classical 
League, Modem Language Association, jiud the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. They have even begun to 
plan to take definite steps toward the development of better college 
teaching. Systems of providing special honors and distinctions to 
induce interest on the part of students in scholarship and in work 
have made considerable growth. More striking, perhaps, than any 
of these attempts is the development of honors courses anti the 
tendency to recognize the value of comprehensive examinations. 
Each of these measures is worthy of consideration. Comment upon 
proposals w'ith reference to improvement and economy in graduate 
work will also be discusseil before turning to problems of .social and 
college life. 

CURRICULUM REVISION 

f 

I 

It seems to be generally accepted that it is the function of the 
college to train the common citizen. If this is true, too much lab- 
oratory work, too much research, too much methodology and tech- 
Niique may develop in a college a kind of training wjiich defeats 
the purpose. What the general run of students need is content 
material useful in common life, and instruction whose aim is presen- 
tation of information in a way that will develop intelligence and a 
judicial spirit in matters of ordinary experience. In other words, 
the curriculum should prepare the student to function in the life 
that he will live after he leaves college.' Colleges have always main- 
tained, perhaps, that these were the purposes of their work. The 
most common method which has been adopted to insure a reasonable 
umty and relationship between the several subjects studied by a 
student, and to insure that his course contains all those elements 
which should enter into the educated consciousness of the common 
man, has been the grouping of subjects as a guide for the student 
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in the construction of iiis cmriculimi. Grouping of subjects has 
not been very strictly obs^erved, however, either by students or by 
the colleges, and little functional unification has resulted. It is still 
possible for the student to take chemistr}’ without arriving at an 
understanding of the scientific method. He may still specialize to 
an. extent that leaves him after college an uneducated man in the 
sense that his knowledge is unrelated to large areas of human activity 
and interest. 

In this connection several interesting experiments have been made 
which give students or a committee of students an opportunity to 
sugges^H^urriculum changes. In the second semester of 1923 Vassar 
organized a student curriculum committee whose work continued 
in 1924, and its suggestions have been regarded by the faculty as of 
real value. The students of the College of the City of New York 
have worked seriously upon this college administrative problem, and 
their suggestions are of interest in that they ap|H*ur to indicate that 
.‘•tudents tliem.selves feel the nw‘d for simplitication, high standards 
of scholarship, and what used to lx* known as an “ all-round” educa- 
tion. They recommended that extra credits for liigh marks be 
droppecl, that Latin and Cireek be reduced to the status of electives, 
that the third-year language requirement for the A. B. degiee be 
abolished, that the langig^e requirement for the social science degree 
l)e increased, that required military training be abolished, and that 
final examinations for “A. ” students be eliminated. Their sugges- 
tion that the requirements for the bachelor of science degree include 
one year each of psychology, philosophy, Englisli literatuie, and the 
history of science, indicates that they recognize the undesirability 
of too great specialization. They also recognize the basic place of 
good health in any educational program by the pro^iosal that recrea- 
tion activities be required of upper classmen as well as of lower. 

An important suggestion, which would imply rather thorough- 
going revision of present curriculum practices, is that instruction be 
developed functionally upon the basis of student grouping in aword- 
ance with their dominant, interests. The growth of international 
study groups among college students upon a noncredil basis would 
seem to point to a certain degree of utility and practicality in this 
proposal. Voluntary clubs formed to study international relations 
exist in 85 or 90 colleges. The Institute of International Education, 
which is largely responsible for this development, has proposed that 
orientation courses in foreign relations be developed as a result of 
this work, but study of this kind is more closely related to the pro- 
posal to develop functional credit courses upon the basis of group 
interest, than to the orientation idea. International relations is but 
one of many subjects of intei'est to which students in gioups of 
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considerable size are willin',' to j^ive tune nnU work. The possible 
value to formulatiou of college work of such mental initiative on 
the part of students is undoubtedly worthy of further tliought, but 
administrative and practical difficulties ai’e so obvious that outside 
the range covered by free electives, colleges will probably find adop- 
*tion of the plan inapplicable. 

An outstanding and courageous attempt to free the traditional 
curriculum from .some of the old stundard.s has been ma<le by the 
I’niversity of Delaware. This plan contemplates that a group of 
"junior students sliall study a year abroad and receive credit at IX'la- 
ware for the work done. P' ranee is selected as the pla(« for the first 
exj>erinu‘nt. Students, under the direction of a menil>er of the resi- 
dent facidty of the university, leave the United Suites in July and 
remain until July of the following year. Th^y follow a very in- 
tensive course of language study in France and take up re.sidence nt 
one of the French universities. P^ach student lives while in rojiideace 
in a French family, so that French must be spoken. 

President Hullihen reports that the gresitest obstacle to the plan 
has been tlie credit dilficulty. P'oreign courses do not exactly corre- 
spond to work in America. It would seem (he careful restric- 
tions^placed upon students to insure that they have the benefits of 
I'eal study, real language work, and travel under most advantageous 
c*onditions for acquisition of knowledge should justify acceptance of 
a year of such work as the equivalent of nine months’ residence in 
an American institution. The fact that this is not the case seems to 
bear out the charge that interest in .units of credit rather than in 
education is one of the characteri.stics of American colleges and 
universities. 

Delaware has adopted, in addition to careful planning and super- 
vision of the work abroad, two important niethod.s and safeguards 
to avoid criticism which may arise because of the dj^arture from 
the formal traditional standards of American college eilucation. 
Juniors are selected for the experiment in order that the faculty 
will have an opportunity to observe the students when they return 
to the university as seniors. It is proposed also to substitute for 
the foreign examinations an examination of the comprehensive type 
now made familiar and resi>ed|ible by tlie development of honors 
courses. 

No doubt the presence in the student body of those who have had 
the privilege of this foreign study will inspire many first or second 
year student.^ to qualify for admission to later foteign-study groups. 
President Hullihen states that the plan has already had a distinct 
effect in providing a direct objective for the students of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. Another, advantage of the plan which is an- 
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ticipated is that it will stimulate the teaching of foreign language; 
'since, if successful arrangements can be made, similar student groups 
will be taken to other countries of pjurope and South America. 

m ^ 

TEACHING METHODS 

Colleges' have been as yet little aflFecte<l by the development of 
educational theory alrea<ly commonly applied to instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools. At first sight it would seem 
difficult to account for this fact since those theories have been de- 
veloped in large pjfrt by the schools and colleges of education in the 
universities. P'orniliarity with^ these theories, however, seems-to be 
{•onfinecl to the i)rofessors of education. As a matter of fact the 
college-teaching profc'ssion does not rank teaching with research. 
College teachers and college administrators, although both would 
repudiate the attitude, tend to undervalue the man who is more 
greatly concerned about his teaching problems than about his admin- 
istrative or reseaich work. 

No doubt there is a methodology of college teaching. At any 
rate there is a consitlerable bod}' of knowledge in regard to the tech- 
nique of teaching which is not shared or practiced to any great 
extent 'by college professors. Graduate students qualify for college 
teaching positions upon the basis o'f research which is only in the 
slightest degree related to ability to instruct. In fact research work 
of the ty|)c wliich i)laces siudenls upon the list of eligibles for college 
employment is frequently of such nature that it unfits for teaching. 
Perhaps the new Kappa Phi Kappa educational fraternity which • 
has for its jmrpose interesting men students in education may in the 
long nm have considerable effect upon the attitude toward teaching 
on the part of the profes-sorial class and lead to greater knowledge 
of college teaching problems^ 

Aside from the development' of the sabbatical furlough for college 
j>rofessors, which has a somewhat attenuated connection with im- 
provement in college teaching, little positive action has been token 
to make college professors better college teachers. It is true that 
college nd m in ist inters are pleased when they obtain a good teaefier, 
but they have few means of judging the nati;re of teaching in their 
institutions and even less satisfactory standards for 46termining the 
teaching ability of new men whom they employ. In this connection 
protest has been made quite frequently during the biennium that as 
.soon as an institution gets a professor who establishes a reputation 
for good teaching or leadership in research, he is hired away by 
some other college. Proposals have been made for enforcing con- 
tracts carefully and for the development of high standards of 
honor as between institutions in the hope that this practice may be 
discouraged. These proposals are in part based ui>on the belief that 
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rootinp an instructor in an institution tends to develop better teach- 
ing. Objections to this idea are so obvious that it is hardly necessary 
to mention them. Extreme manifestation of the belief is afforded 
by the college president who appealed to a graduate institution for 
an instructor with a .statement to the effect that, although the men 
previously obtained had been good men, they had been hired away 
by other institutions, and that he hopes now to secure some one who 
will stay. Selection and retention of professors upon this plan, 
mean.s, of course, that a preniiimi is placed upon the .employment 
of mediocre men who do not give promise of developing comix'tition 
for their services. 

SPECIAL HONORS AND DISTINCTIONS 

There is a growing tendency to adopt some plan of providing 
.special recognition and distinction for Ibc man who attains a certain 
ranking throtighoiit his college course and for the man who dcH's 
extra work. The.se |>lans follow in general the old principle of 
granting the degree, mm Inude or vnu/na mm Jaude. One of the 
mo.st poptilar recent devices of this kind is basetl tipon whut is known 
as the ‘point fniHtem.. The plan us udoi)ted at the University of 
Michigan provides that for eacli "A" grade time points shall he 
^counted; for each “R” grade two points; “C" grade one point; 
“ D ” gratle no point; and “ E ’’ grade a minus point. For gradua- 
tion the same number of points as of credits or hours is required. 
The man whose general average in points is 2.15 or 2.5 is regarded 
as having attained distinction or high distinction, and his name is 
^ frequently put in the catalogue op*ttmimencement program tinder 
these headings. The point system, o^ course, instires a kind of re- 
ward for meetjng faithfully the ordinary reipiirements, but does not 
very extensively encourage independent .stud 3 ^ When in addition 
honor points are given for extra technical, educational, or special 
courses, the result is merely to add to the numb'i^r of units of regular 
work without giving the individual an opportunity to do work of a 
distinctive and personal character. .This pmnt plan for rewarding 
industry and high ranking in th#. work offered implies the lea.st 
disturbance to the f)re.sent standardized series of processes through 
which a student must pass in order to secure a degree, or it may even 
imply a belief that these pi^ocesses are the most useful that can be 
devised. 

Of the same general nature as granting special distinctions to 
students upon the basis of high rating under the regular system is a 
tendency to make more difficult the passage-from sophomore to junior 
year or from junior year to the senior. Princeton has undertaken 
tq make passage from the sophomore to the junior year somewhat 
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more difficult, and this is but one of several instances which depend 
upon increased difficulty without material change in the work offered 
or in the methods used, to secure higher scholarship and better 
training. 

HONORS COURSES ' 

Limiting enrollment, selective processes intended to secure students 
who will profit from training, special orientation courses for fresh- 
men, and maintenance of high course averages all fail to provide 
nde<juately for the ,‘>pecially gifted student.' They all fail to en- 
courage independent initiative and self-directed work to tho point 
where the scholarly attitude or the power of independent procedure 
in dealing with new problems is developed. The need is for some 
method which will induce every student, and especially tlie gifted 
ones, to extend themselves to the limit of their abilities. old 

methods and cour-ses failed to do this. The commis.sion on faculty 
and student .scholarship of the Association of American Colleges in 
1923 reported that, of all the attempts to accomplish these purposes, 
the honors courses developed in this country by Swarthmore iathe 
best and most promising. The honors courses as developea by 
iSwarthinore and adopted by other institutions, notably Barnard, 
Carleton, and Smith, are l)ased in fact upon the influence oi the 
English honors courses made familiar to this country through tho 
Kliodes scholarships, Canadian practice, and by closer international 
student relations. The extent of interest in the plan is evidenced by 
the fact that President Aydelotte’s account of the honors courses 
as developed at Swarthmore, published by the ?^itional Research 
Council, has been exhausted an<l a .second edition made necessary. 
At Swarthmore the number of honors students has doubled ea<-h 
year for three years. No single movement in higher education has 
been given more interest or promises more fai’-reaching results than 
this. The course as developed implies independent study on the 
part of students, less formal relationships with the faculty, and 
relaxation of attendance upon classes and ordinary class examina- 
tions. Honors work is confined to the junior and senior years, in 
part because freshmen and .sophomores require basic work, which 
in Europe is regarded as secondary. This condition emphasizes 
and no doubt will contribute to more general and practical accept- 
ance of the fact that the first two years of American college work 
belong in the secondary school. The development of the junior 
college will doubtless be hastened through this influence of honors 
courses. 

IVo features of the honors courses have made ah appeal to insti- 
tutions which have not themselves adopted the plan. Several institu- 
tions have attempted to extend the privilege of volunta^ attendance 
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Upon classes to students who attain certain ratings. Princeton at- 
tempted in September, 1923, to e.xtcnd further its plan of voluntary 
attendance upon lectures but was compelled to return 4o its former 
plan because lectures were entirely deserted. This fact may indicate 
that the greater part of the instruction now carried on by the lecture 
method may more easily and quickly be obtained through reading, 
or it may indicate tlyit those who do not rank high in regular work 
have not the maturity and development to understand how to manage 
their own educational progress. ^Vnother clement of the aonors 
system which makes decided appeal is the comprehensive examina- 
tion. The honors students at Swarthmore are tested by compl|rchen- 
sive e.xaminations which emphasize the general subject and th(jrcfore 
tend to decrease the imi)ortancc of the individual course. At Sivartli- 
more these examinations are conducted by men familiar wijh the 
Helds, who are brought in from outside the institution. A kno\\ ledge 
of the field rather than of the specific courses taken is thus inliured. 
In a sense tho.se who are directing honors work arc thus judged Vlong 
with the students who^ work they control. Reed College uses the 
comprehensive examination at the end of the junior year. Its woik 
is so organized that such sin examination is applicable. At Sw^rth- 


moro the students in the senior class have petitioned that their final 
examinations be of the comprehensive ty|)e. In the opinion of 
friends of the comprehensive examination this desire on the part of 
the seniors is regarded as an indication of high educational ^nd 
intellectual inteiest. Persons who are not converted to the com- 
prehensive examination conteml that ability to organize and pre- 
sent information in a clear and logical manner, which is the majn 
purpose of the comprehensive examination, may be tested just as 
thoroughly by the ordinary course examination and that in additiejn 
the latter tests knowledge and memory of cour.se^ work. The discu.^- 
sion is valuable in that it is .securing much needed attention to thq 
technique of examinations in America. 

GRADUATE WORK 

The United States has developed a large number of great univer- 
sities which are famoirs for their research work. Through a some- 
what curious misapprehension of educational purpose^ research and 
greatness have therefore become .somewhat confused. Research 
doubt is an important means of testing the standing and reputfdi^ 
of n university, but this basis of judgment is carried to anr^xtretae 
point when it leads practically every university in the United States 
to base its claims to recognition upon extensive and variea programs 
of graduate research work. The fact that eligibility for college 
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employment depends ho largely upon reMearch has contributed to tliis 
attitude. The results have not been entirely happy. 

During and following the World War the demand for college in- 
structors exceeded the supply. Colleges still demanded, however, 

I hat their instructors hohl higher degrees. As a result, pressure 
iiprm graduate institutions to meet this demand aided in the promo- 
lion of the already existing tendency to carry over into graduate 
research Avork the prevailing untlerfjradunte conception that educa- 
lion consi.sts of completion of eourscs and compilation of units. It 
is asserted (piite frequently that graduate work is now on the basis 
of what (he graduate student is admit ted fruui and not upon the 
Itasis of what ht‘ is admitted to. In other words, research is in some 
of our graduate departments defined largely in term.s of uuder- 
grailiiuto cfMIegc education. As someone lias ex[>ressed it, present 
graduate work “ coddles iinmaturity." Profes.sor Woodbridge states 
the case; “Graduate work .should not prepare stmlents for advanced 
degrees but .should give them a chance to do something worthy of a 
degree.” 

If it is admitted that this sjtuation is justly pictured, it is obvious 
(hat eonsidernble rc<l action may proHtaldy be made in the e.xtent 
of graduate researeli work for degrees now carried on in a large 
number of our universities. It can not be stated too emphatically 
that this doe.snot imply inthesliglitcst that the value an<l importance 
of real research have been exaggerutod. On the contrary, it is a plea 
for e.xtemling and rai.sing the standards of research which lead to the 
liiglter degrees. 

• Two jiroposals have been made recently Itaiking to improvement of 
the situation with refemicc to graduate work: First, that institu- 
(i^s speciali/.e in the kind of gratluatc work to which they devote 
(heir resources, thus insuring, in .so far as educational expenditures 
servo to direct research activity, concentration of enejgy un<l ability 
upon limited fields. Beyond question money alone, even money com- 
bined with the assembly of large bodies of graduate students, does 
not provide all (he conditions necessary for successful prosecution 
of highly specialized research. It is thought, however, that special- 
ization as between imstitutions will attract to each institution leaders 
of re.search who will find in the combinatidn of their work and efforts 
and in the special facilities provided a happy ground for work of the 
highest type. A second suggestion made, which is in no way con- 
tradictory to the first, is that a greater degree of cooperation in re- 
search work as between higher institutions be developed. Several 
examples of such cooperative research during the period are of 
special note. Tlie Modern Language Association Research, f<Ar ia- 
stonce, in which 35 research groups are cooperating, is pointed to u 
a conclusive argument for such procedure. Cooperation in research 
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in the liuiimnities similar to that carried on by the Xationul Research 
( oimcil in the scientific field nii^lit serve to prevent waste aiyi might 
promote loordinateil effort. While not strictly graduate coopera- 
tion, the arrangeiutfit of the sch^i^ls of commerce and business in ' 
the I niversities Iff Illinois. Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, .Ohio 
State, iscoji.sin, ami Chicago to^iiiblish the I niversity Journal of 
Business in cooperation is an indicution that cooperative effort in 
educational enterprises tends to gain ground. 

SOCIAL AND COLLEGE LIFE 

Much discu.ssion of the work of (he colleges ami universities of 
the I'nfted States is centered aliout the activities which arc not 
directly under the control of the college ajithorities and arises from 
discontent with the institutional cfforLs to give the imlividuirl student 
proper living guidance at those times when he is not in the class- 
room. These problems, always mutters of concern to universitr 
udmini.strators, liave been eniiihusizn^lb^urreiit critii'ism. The 
institutions have felt an increasing neeipobike positive action look- 
ing to personal advice and guidance for students in their-mumerous 
academic, social, and financial relations. The reeling hat^veloped 
that the housing, heultli, and morals of students are matters to wlycli 
administrative authority may properl\m devote more attention. Th«‘ 
<|uestion is raised whether even the activities tlirected ..by students 
them.selvcs may not lie brought into cibser relationship with t!ie 
institutional and educational aims^if the college. The charge that 
(he higher institution is an isolated island in the niid.st of the activi- 
ties of the world has led to increasing intere.st in the establishment 
of outside contact.s. 

The oiitsiile estimutc^of the tone of our large iiuixcrsities is pei‘- 
. haps bes-t reflected in the lierpiest in the. wjll of Willard I). Straight, 
which left to Cornell a sum of money to be devoted to making the 
institution “a more human place.” This problem is not confined to 
the larger institutions. The president of the XTniversity of Illinois 
in his report for 19*22-2:1 indeed makes a strong case for the larger 
institution in this respect. He jioints out that an institution with 
ten thousand -.students and a staff of one thousand encourages j>er- 
sonal relationships to as great an extent at least as is the case in the 
smaller college. A larger choice of personal contacts is possible. 

HoMev’er this may be, the universities and colleges are recognizing 
increasingly the nece.ssity for setting up some agency whose busi- 
ness it is to look after the.se personal problems. In many institutions 
this agency is the dean of students. In others personnel bureaus have 
lM?en estabHsh#d which serve both the needs of the student and of 
the administrative requirements of the institu],ipn itself. ^ 
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The position of dean .of students may be almost indefinitely sub- 
divided. Tt is reco{^ized that a dean of men may contribute almost 
as much to the life and educution outside collejre walls as the dean of 
-women tontributes to the well-beinj' of the "iris. The dean of fresh- 
men is on otlice which, under the clean of students, devotes itself to 
the problems of new students. Tn the I’niverSity of niiinds u s|HTiid 
1 position was created in 19:23 to look after student activities and 
•(.i-oanizutions. The dean of w.cHuen fi^au^iy encourajres "ronp- 
iitiT of women in otirani/ations, as is the case in Illinois. 

Frecpiently the dean inanji;:^es the employment bureau, is a member 
or chairman of the student loan committee, "ives vocational and 
educatipnal jpiidance, advises with reference to and participates in 
.'^(udent social activities. The dean helps the individual with per- 
.sonal^^friemlly advice, straicjhtens out relations with townsfolk, looks 
after s.ick students, and estublishe.s contact with parents. He has 
larfiely ceased to lie re«;arded as the college official disciplinary aj/ent ; 
he is the colle^ friendshi[) man, * 

The housing problem in smaller institutions, as well ns in tlio larger 
ones, presents many problein.s. The development of dormitorici? fpr 
women especially enables the institution to exercise a certain degree 
of supervision over th‘e unsohedulef^eliours of the student. Training 
in the social conventions in (Allege dormitories and dining halls is., 
carried on by means of example' or e\;|?n definite regulation by cul- 
tured supervisors. When students live in town, .scattered through 
rooming houses, supervision becomes a difficult matter. Careful 
supervision of such houses for women is eopimon, hut the expense 
seems to be t<X) great to e.xereise any large de^rw of contr<d over the ^ 
places w'here the men live. This problem is being met by building 
dormitories, but requires further attention by institutions -which can 
not hope to hotise their own students in the near future. 

Athletics prc.sent trouhlesome problems to the college adminis-- 
trator who is interested in the well-being of his students and has . 
caused much comment and concei’n outside college vvnHs. The ath- 
letic situation is greatly complicated by the fact that athletics has 
become a matter of large money transactions. In Michigan in 1922 
the revenues from athletics were $22(>,465.1.'), while the expenditures 
w’ere $182,909.08. In 1923 the revenue ha<i grown to $309,107.1 ^.and 
expenditures to $190,300.23. In Princeton in 1923-24 the revenue 
exceeded that of 1922-23 by $53,003.80, while at the siame time 
Operating expenses decreased $57,032.07. Tlie size of these opera- 
• tions has emphasized “the need of mature control of financial matters. 
Young boys, eyen young men who are suppose^ to l)e receiving a 
college education, should not be called upon to transact business of 
such magnitude. The effect upon athletics is to make public spec- 
tacles of intercollegiate contests, even though it is true that the 
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tickets for the big games are taken largely by alumni and students. 
The tendency i.s to carry on conte.st.s with institutions tliat result in 
huge gate receipts and to develop coaches and teams who will be 
winners. 

The A.s.sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the South- 
ern States in 102rappointe<l a committee of five to imiuire into the.se 
conditions and into the administriition of athletics in member col- 
leges. The inquiry deals with the entrance of athletes to college, 
their record in college, their pa.st athletic records, with absences from 
college, during the athletic season, with the salary of the coach and by 
whonn paid. The results of this inquiry indicate the need for more 
effecti\e faculty control, the necessity for reducing salaries of 
coaches to rea.sonable limits, and as a corollary the desirability of 
eliminating the seasonal coache.s. The report al.so advocates the 
diminution of special students from athletics, tlic eradication of 
scouting, and the encouragement of intramural athletics. Comlem- 
nation of long trips and of gambling in connection with college 
athletics is emphatic. 

The report in 11)21 of the committee of the American Physical 
Education Association indicates some facts with reference to control 
of college athletics that are worth recording. Thirty-two per cent of 
the 2.>0 colleges of wliich inquiry was made jilace management in 
the hands of the faculty’; in 30 per cent management is in 
^the hands of the faculty and .students; in 25 per cent students and ' 
alumni share the control; in 13 per cent students control. There is 
a growing tendency to place the management of athletics in the hands 
of the department of physical education. The figure.s above indicate, 
however, that there may be .some truth in the charge that in certain 
instance.s college authorities look to college athletias to create college 
unity and publicity. The. charge i.s that this attitude accounts for 

the fact that, in spite of well-known ahu.se.s, little is done to coiTect 
them. 

Much of the disousion centers about the position of the fcoach. 
Coache.s themselves innintain that higli salaries are necessary, since 
their period of usefulness is short and they have little certainty of 
tenure. They maintain that college authorities insist upon their 
producing winning teams and base tenure upon ability to do so. 
They are not left free to handle the athletic situation as a part of a 
physical development program. The proposal that coaches’ salaries 
be reduced to a point where they compare not too favorably with the 
salaries of full professors will depend for its successful operation 
upon support from the college authorities. Abolition of professionjil 
college coaches and substitution of faculty coaches in their place ha.s 
received great impetus from its approval by representatives of 12 
New York and New England colleges in 1922. Thi.s plan has been 
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adopted by Union, 'Wesleyan, Bates, Trinity, and Hamilton and 
submitted for consideration to Amherst, Bowdoin, Middlebury, 
Tufts, Williams, anti Colby. The problem of raising the tone of 
college couching is also being met by the special courses for coaches 
(tffered by various institutions. The University of Minnesota offered 
in 10*24 a complete course of training for teachers of physical educa- 
tion, including coaches, M hich will lead to the degree of bachelor of 
H icnt e in the college of ctlucatioD. The State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls. Iowa, will f>fTer also a four-vear course for athletic 
coaches, 

Tlie contention that it is impossible for the college to develop in- 
tramural sports in those lines which are carried on in intercollegiate 
athletics has been disproved conclusively. At Princeton, to take 
but one instance. l.‘2ir) of its 2.000 students were in 1024 members 
of intercollegiate sports squads. This did not include those who par- 
ticipated in intramural athletics: if this numljer were included, 90 per 
cent of the students of Princeton participated in some form of sport. 
Careful supervision and determined efforts to bring about an athletic 
situation which would really contribute to the physical and moral 
welfare of the simlonts account for such development. The Uni- 
versities of Illinois, North Carolina. Ohio State, and Ohio Wesleyan 
also report a great growth in intramural sports. At Michigan in- 
tramural contests between teams of women students have developd 
remarkably. At Michigan also the gymnasium is used to a much 
larger extent than formerly In* summer school students. Efforts to 
induce upper cla.ssmcn ter participate in reg’dar exercise have been 
stimulated. Intramural athletics has been coordinated with teacher 
training work in physical education so that senior and junior stu- 
dents act as instructors for intramural teams, organize teams, and 
officiate at games. Michigan’s new fmu*-vear teachers’ course in 
school health and physical education is thus made to contribute to 
the development of intramural athletics. 

Tlie growth of freshmen teams since the adoption of the one-year 
rule, commonly known as the freshman rule, which at first appeared 
to l>e a development which would encourage intramural sports and 
free tl\e minds of freshmen somewhat for college work, has shown 
that freshmen athletics is subji'ct to the same abuses as general college 
contests. Contests between freshmen teams of different institutions 
have grown to such a point that abuses are quite as serious as those 
arising from intercollegiate athletic.s in which teams represent the 
entire institution. Princeton and Harvard have, as a result, discon- 
tinued their frci^mcn contests. 

Important from the standpoint defining the purposes and 
objectives of college athletics is the work of the Amateur Athletic 
Federation which developed from the Secretary of War’s Man- 
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PoTver Conference, held in 1922. The federation is attempting to 
define what constitutes physical fitness and to stimulate- various 
agencies, including those of the colleges, to adopt standards and to 
direct their athletic and sport activities to the attainment of these 
standards. Tlie I niversity of Michigan is devoting consider* 
ahle lirae to working out a wrics of ntinual performance or physical 
efficiency te.sts for up|»ei clas.sinen. Similar standai-ds for girls are 
being de\ eloped. Modification of men s games when plaved by girls, 
to suit the ])hysical charucteristics of girl participants.'and accept- 
ance of the idea that girl teaYns should always l>e coached and con- 
trolled by women, indicate considerable progress. 

The j)urj>o.se of all this is, of course', t<» make college sports and 
athleti(s contribute to health rather tlian to coYiipetitive advertising 
or to the development of students of marked physi<*al prowess. 

The morals of college students undoubtedly have always l>een 
flscom])aied with the moral.s of similar groups of young people. 
Aside from the .supervision exercised by deans and (lie advice and aid 
which they give of a personal nature, the out.stamling current dis- 
cussions which may be regardeil as of moral significance concern I 
drunk^ness and suppres.sion of .smoking by girls. In view of the 
prohibition laws and regulations, institutions have felt that drunken- 
ness, especially public dr' inkennes‘5, is an offense Yuore serious than 
in pre- Volstead days. Princeton has undertak6n to deal more de- 
, cidedly with intoxication by iheans of ,sus|)ension in cases which 
come to the attention of the college authorities. In the ca.se of 
dnmkenne.ss for the first time the period of siispen.sio.n is .short; the 
second offense results in longer suspension and sending the student 
home, so that his parents ma^- deal with the ca.se as they see fit. 

In some cases expulsion results. The attitude of the T’niversity of 
Michigan is somewhat more decided. The juciTident has been wm- 
mended throughout the United States for his courage in dealing 
with the problem of dnmkenne.ss. In 192:1 the regent.s passed res^- 
lutioas upon the subject, and in the fall of the same year the uni- ' 
versity .senate discussed this matter thoroughly. The decision was 
reached that cases of public drunkenness should be punished by 
dismissal. ^ 

Although in the eastern States smoking by girls is not regarded as ! 
a matter of moral depravity but rather as one of convention or 
health, in the West and Middle West a moral significance is attached 
to smoking by girl students. An outstandinXase is that of a girl 
student expelled for smoking in the Michigan ^te Normal School 
at Ypsilanti. This case received wide publicity l^nuse it was car- 
ried to the courts and because the judge sustained^nd commended 
Ae dean of women for her action. It remains to be ^n whether the 
increasing freedom of women will result in making tnfe standards of* 
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convention and moral practice for the two sexes more nearly the 
^me. 

OUTSIDE CONTACTS 

More extensive and closer contact between the higher educational 
institutions and the outside world is intimately bound up with two 
matters which have given trouble to college authorities — freedom 
of speech and academic freedom. The former concerns the freedom 
with ^hich college buildings and proi)erty may l)e used by student 
organizations and otliei's for presenting ideas and facts which are 
the subject of discussion outside college walls. Xo general rule 
which will eliminate the. necessity for <liscretion has been devised. 
In general, a<ldressesof a scholarly nature or those of general inter- 
e.st are permitted mid encouraged. Advocacy of destnirtion of the 
(lovernment hv viblencc or unlawful means or attack upon the 
accepted code of morals are forbidden, '\\Tint constitutes an accepted 
code of morals is, of course, a- matter of opinion-.' Critics of educa- 
tional institutions contend that when revision of conventional moral 
- standards is in progress, institution.s peuniit the greatest freedom 
to those who defend the conservative viewpoint, while those who are 
working for change are forbidden to present their idwis to students. 
One of the important matters of this kind which has arousetl discus- 
sion anti (li.sagreement is the matter of birth control. Similar differ- 
crences of ojiinion arise in connection with' political campaigns. Xo 
institution would forbid a genei-al di.scussion of political issues; 
many will forbid the use of college or university buildings for pre- 
sentation of the claims of a political candidate even though such 
discussions and claims are jiresented freely in the newspaj>ers and 
across the street from the campus. Xo doubt an institution has n 
legal right and a moral obligation to control the outside influences 
which are brought to, bear upon its students; its .standards of con- 
trol should be publicly known and impartially applied. 

The matter, however, of participation of the college staff in out- 
side discussions, either in the classroom or in public, presents some- 
what greater difficulties. A committee of the Association of American 
* Colleges in 11)22 formulated general principles in regard to this 
matter which after a year’s discussion were adopted in 1023. Tl«eso 
principles deal with four points. First, they recognize that freedom 
of research should be maintained unle^ restriction is necessary in 
the interest of teaching. Second, the college shouId*not place restric- 
tion upon freedom in presentation^*! the teacher’s own subject in'the 
classroom, in outside address^, or in publications except such as are 
agreed u))on in Iftlvancc or such as are neceasary for immature stu- 
dents. Third, they recognized the right and the duty of the insti- 
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tution to restrict discussion of outside matters in tiie classroom which 
IS supposed to be devot^ to instruction of a special kind. Fourth, 
that the teachers right of public discussion of <}ues(ions outside his 
own field is the same as that of anyone else, except that the teacher 
must always make it clear that he and not tiie institution is responsi- 
ble for the views expressed. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the first two years 
of college properly belong to the secondary field and of the fact 
that during the.se two years occurs the greatest mortality among 
students. The burden upon the institutions because of large attend- 
ance, as well as theoretical reasons, makes them friendly toward the 
idea of developing separate two-year junior college.*-. It is the pur- 
pose of such institutions to render educational service along three 
lines. First, presentation of a liberal arts course of two years which 
will lead to entrance to the junior year in u college or university; 
second, conduct of two years of professional or preprofessional 
courses; and, third, offering two-year completion courses for those 
who do not desne to secure a ilegree or to lead professional lives. 

riends of the junior college idea see in its future develpinent pro- 
vision for a number of such institutions so conveniently ili.stributed 
as to provide locally training of the kinds imlicated. They believe 
that this wdl relieve the college of many of the problems which arise 
from miniature boys and girls being severed from home connections 
and BIS'S will result in the college being able to concentrate its 
energies upon higher education rather than upon iii.struction of a 
secondar}' nature. The development of the junior college during the 
two-year period has been remarkable. In California in lihJl a bill 
was pa.ssed which makes possible the setting up under State aid of 
an extensive system of junior colleges. Those which uiulertako to 
prepare for the last two years of college work must be affiliated with 
the State university. They are inspecFed by the university, and the 
qualifications of the faculty must comply with university standards. 
The courses of all institu^ons must be approved by the vState board 
of education and conform to piinimtim standards set up by the 
State board,^ This results in a system which coordinates the junior 
college with the public schools and with the university more closely 
than in any other State. In 1922 in the United States there were 
200 junior colleges, of which 4 were affiliated with high schools, and 
125 were reorganized small colleges. Dr. George F. Zook, president 
of the Municipal University of Akron, while chief of the dlvi.sion of 
higher education in the United States Bureau of Education, contrib- 
uted through his surveys a great deal to the development of this 
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movement. His studies of college distribution upon the basis of 
economic resources, population, transportation, and type of educa- 
tional service required resulted in recommendations looking toward 
rod net ion of competition between four-year denominational colleges 
by changing several of them to the rank of junior colleges and 
making them feeders for one or two strong institutions affiliated 
with the denomination concerned. 
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